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would naturally say, the lord mayor himself: I do not 
know that, unless he is a very great goose indeed. He 
has had his dignity in view some years Lefore; he has 
rehearsed it all in his mind, so that imagination has 
stripped some of the gilding off his gingerbread. I 1e- 
member hearing of one lord mayor who was mightily 
distended with a sense of his own importance even be- 
fore he ascended the civic throne. His dwelling was 
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PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE. 
By the Author of “ Country Sketches,” &c. 


Nobody likes to be nobody, but every body is pleased 
to think himself somebody; and every body is some- 
body; but the worst of the matter is, when anybody | near Queenhithe, and approachable only through very 
thinks himself to be somebody, he is too much inclined | narrow streets; in one of these his carriage came toa 
to think every body else to be nobody. Kings and critics | sudden stop. “Drive on,” said he to the coachman. 
speak of themselves in the plural number, and do you|« There's a cart in the way, sir.’ “Cart in the way! 
know why, gentle reader? I dare say you think it is) What business has a cart to stand in my way? 1am 
a piece of arrogance and pomposity in both. It is no) the lord mayor elect!” For a man to have a true sense 
such thing, but is rather a mark of humility. A king of his own importance, he must feel that things cannot 
may issue a proclamation—a critic may pronounce an | go on without him. He must feel himself to be a cen- 
opinion—but neither king nor critic thinks himself a tre—a mainspring. In this point of view, I do not know 
person of sufficient importance to give the proclamation | whether the city marshal be not as great a man as 
or the judgment as his own individual act and ceed; in| any in a Jord mayor’s show. He rides generally on a 

both eases the plural pronoun is used, to signify, in the | bouncing fat horse, which horse has also a consciousness 
one vase, that the king is acting by the advice of his of its own dignity, so there seems to be a sympathy of 
council ; and in the other, that the critic is giving the | majesty between man and horse, and the two form one 
opinion of others as well as his own. Kings and critics, ciyic centaur ; moreover, the city marshal carries a trun. 
then, who are really important persons, are the only|cheon, so did Cesar and Alexander, uccording to their 
people who make no arrogant claim to be so considered, ' pictures, and they were very great men. But they did 
but modestly conceal themselves in multitude. There | not wear so fine a coat as the city marshal, and though 
is scarcely any one else that does not regard himself as| they were covered or crowned with laurel, yet the city 
_a person of some importance. I recollect many years | marshal has a comfortable and smart cocked hat, which 
‘ago hearing ao amiable barrister, who had been just ap-| is a far more convenient covering on the 9th of Novem. 
pointed a commissioner of bankrupts, say, “ There can-| ber, especially if it happens to be a wet day, as is often 
not be imagined three greater men in their own eyes,'the case. But after all that may be said for the city 
than a hackney coachman on a rainy day, a book-keeper | marshal, I have my doubts whether the man in armour 
at a coach office, and a young commissioner of bank- | js not a personage of quite as much importance. He is 
rupts.” But no one of these ever thinks of speaking of) a kind of living historical romance—a mummy of chi- 
himself in the plural number—he could not bear such a yalry. Contrasted with him, how insignificant and effe- 
dilution of his dignity, such an ubsorption of his indi-|minate the moderns look. All eyes are upon him, espe- 
viduality. None of mY readers, I trust, are so shame-' cjally the eyes of those who now see the lord mayor’s 
fully ignorant of Joe Miller, as not to know the story of | show for the first time; and ho can easily persuade him- 
the bellows-blower at church; but, lest any one should ‘self that the sight would be worth nothing were it not 
be ignorant, I will relate it. Service was over, and the for the man in armour. Again, there is another import- 
voluntary was finished, and as the organist and the bel-' ant personage in the procession, who must not be over- 
lows-blower were descending together, the latter said to looked or passed lightly by, and that is the lord mayor’s 
the former, “ We played very well to-day.” “We!” said|coachman. ‘There is nothing in the whole procession to 
the organist, contemptuously. Next Sunday, when the! match the neatness of the little eurls on his wig; and 
organist put his fingers on the keys, they were speech-| what a great broad seat he has to sit upon! How ele- 
less. “ Blow,” said he to the man at the bellows. “Shall vated his station! He looks down on the rest of the 
it be we?” said the blower. Here, gentle reader, you’ show, and even turns his back on the lord mayor him- 
see that the organist was too conscious of his own im-| self. The late Mrs. Hamilton, in her Popular Essays, 
portance to tolerate the use of the plural pronoun. Had speaks of the propensity to magnify the idea of self’; 
it been a king or critic, the humble “we” would have| now, this propensity may be amply indulged in by the 
been used readily and without golicitation. In the above Jord mayor’s coachman, who takes into the comprehen. 
anecdote, the bellows-blower seems to have considered | sive and complex idea of self all that fine big coach be- 
himself as a person of some importance, and to have felt | hind him, and all those fine horses before him, with their 
his dignity hurt by the exclasive arrogance of the or-| red morocco harnges and brass buckles. Abstraction is 
ganist ; and, therefore, he had recourse to the only|an exceedingly difficult philosophical operation, which 
means whereby he could demonstrate his importance— | tho lord mayor’s coachman cannot easily manage; and, 
viz. withholding the supplies, , therefore, he never attempts to abstract from the idea of 
It must be mortifying to human vanity to observe how | self, the coach and horses by which he is accompanied. 
strangely, and yet how surely, the world goes on in spite’ But we might examine the case and feelings of every 
of its losses. Down drops bubble after bubble on this our| individual connected with that imposing and anti-utili- 
sammer stream of life, and other bubbles start up to sup- | tarian spectacle, and find in the bosom of every one some 
ply their place, and as soon give way to their successors, | sweet consoling sense of his own importance—or, should 
so that one bubble seems of no more importance than an-|there be some solitary cynic, whose heart swells not 
other ; but while the bubbles last, they shine gaily, and| with the pomp and majesty of the scene, he makes up 
are full of their own emptiness; and if they be proud of} for it by thinking that he is an individual of too much 
their emptiness, they are happy that they are so full uf) mind to be pleased with such trifles. A voluntary no- 
it. It is only when a man is in very low spirits, and|thingness is altogether beyond the fortitude of huma- 
almost sinking into despair, that he can really think 

— a being of no importance; he then feels like a 

balfoon when ail the gas is out. I wonder who is the 











nity. 
Reader, did you ever pay much attention to general 
elections? Because, if you ever did, you must have 





most important person in the lord mayor’s show. One 


observed how much the importance of men is developed 
No. 9—PART 11.—auGusT 28, 1838, 





on such occasions. To be one of Mr. Tomkins’s com- 
mittee—to receive communications—to draw up adver- 
tisements—to ride post-haste all over the county—to 
look as wise as Solomon, as courteous as Lord Chester- 
field, as deep as Garrick—to whisper mysteriously to 
the candidate—to neglect one’s business—to forget din- 
ner-time—and all that to bring in Mr. Tomkins, and to 
establish the independence of the county—is altogether 
such a wonderful achievement, that, if a man, under 
such circumstances, should be tempted to think himself 
for once a nonpareil of dignity ard importance, is it not 
pardonable? There is something so delightful in being 
able to say, “ Mr. Tomkins owed his election to me!” 
And the beauty of the matter is, that there are so many 
such kind of “me's” in every county, borough, and city in 
the kingdom. Pvor Mr. Tomkins! he is himself hardly 
aware how many best friends he has. He is in a very tick- 
lish situation, and must take care that he does not say, 
do, or think any thing to offend any one of these his best 
friends. Jf, by chance, his memory should fail him, and 
he should pass one of them without a smile, a bow, ora 
squeeze of the hand, wo betide him! It would be a shogk- 
ing thing that it shou!d be said, “Mr. Tomkins passed me 
in the streets without taking the slightest notice of me ; 
he forgets that if it had not been for me he would have 
lost his election.” In fact, all the world is a kind of lord 
mayor’s show, and we are al] somehow or other people 
of importance. He who wrote that facetious paper 
called “* Memoirs of P. P., Clerk of this Parish,” thought 
that he was mercly satirising one individual, whereas, 
in good truth, he was delineating a prominent trait of 
humanity; and the very success of the portraiture, the 
popularity of the ied, was owing to the fact of its 
general, and not of its particular applicability alone. 
Indeed, I believe, if it were possible to find a character 
in the compass of nuture’s reality perfectly unique, and 
altogether unlike the rest of the world, and if that cha- 
racter so fuund were delineated with the utmost fidelity 
and spirit, it would meet with but little popular accept- 
ance; some few individuals, philosophically disposed and 
habituated to reflection, might examine it as a psycho- 
logical curiosity; but the multitude would have no appe- 
tite for it. We all like the delineation of people of im- 
portance, more especially if the importance be assumed, 
for by laughing at the pretensions of others, we seem to 
establish our own. 

» The world, notwithstanding all the fault that has been 
found with it by those who never made a world them. 
selves, is exquisitely well arranged, so that every one 
may, from some cause or other, feel himself to be of 
some importance, even as the physical constitution of 
the material globe is such, that each individual feels 
himself to be on the top of it, and no one scems to be 
sticking to its sides, or hanging head downwards from 
its bottom, like a fly walking upon a ceiling. 


CON DESCENSION. 


I have heard, that when a goose passes under an arch, 
or through a door-way, of whatever altitude, it always 
stoops—this, I suppose, is condescension; and, to say 
truth, wherever I have seen an ostentation of condescen- 
sion, it has reminded me of geese. There is a great 
deal of fun, and some little philosophy, in condescension. 
The fun of it ‘is, that the person condescending must 
first lift himself up to his greatest height, in order to 
show how low he can stoop. 

I like to hear of learned men condescending to the 
capacities of children—just as if Jearned men had for- 
gotten their A B C, and could talk nothing but Greek 
and Hebrew ;—why, there is not one among them who 
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does not understand Cinderella better than he does So- 
phocles. 

' I am no leveller: I am a decided believer in the beauty 
and utility of rank. I also like courtesy, affability, and 
politeness ; but when the word condescension is men- 
tioned, I am always inclined to laugh. 

When Tony Lumpkin, as set forth in the pleasant 
comedy ‘She Stoops to Conquer,” gives the benefit and 
blessing of his company to the swillers of swipes ata 
public house, he is very condescending; but I quite 
sympathise with Mrs. Hardcastle in her reprobation of 
such unbecoming familiarity. But when you see the 
party assembled, and hear their conversation, you do not 
think much of the condescension of Tony; moreover, 
unhappily for Toney’s own dignity, be does not seem to 
be aware of it himself. ‘The party would willingly pay 
him homage, but he seems hardly inclined to relish it : 
he wishes to be quite at his ease, which a condescend- 
ing person in such circumstances never is. 

Condescension, in its true and most exquisitely ludi- 
crous state, has a kind of noli me tangere air about it; 
it is like oil on water—it never amalgamates with the 
baser fluid. The genuine condescender has a kind of 
elasticity about him, by means of which he can presently 
raise himself up again to the natural level of his dignity, 
like those monkeys whe, with a kind of hook to the end 
of their tails, can presently spring from the ground into 
a tree, or on to a perch. 

Tony Lumpkin’s condescension was a thorough down. 
letting of his dignity—a total oblivion of his rank; he 
could not resume his dignity at a moment’s notice; he 
not only forgot his ewn superiority, but seemed to wish 
that others should forget it too. This, you observe, is 
different from right-earnest condescension, which aims 
at uniting, for the time, the gredt and the small, the 
high and the low, and which would shudder, and almost 
die with mortification, shoald its greatness seem for a 
moment to be forgotten. ‘Tony Lumpkin, in his con- 
descension, if we may so call it, did not so much enjoy 
its greatness as he enjoyed getting rid of it; but regu. 
lar condescension is one of the highest luxuries of great- 
ness. All greatness is apprehended by comparison: we 
never feel how great we are till we bring our greatness 
into contact with another's littleness. When Gulliver 
dwelt in England, previously to his voyage to Lilliput, 
he was not sensible of his greatness of body; but when 
he dwelt among the Lilliputians, he felt himself to be a 
marvellously great man indeed. Thus it is with such 
as condescend: they come from such a height to such a 
depth, that they are wholly astounded at once at their 
own greatness and at others’ littleness. 

The pleasure of condescension is so great, that many 
seek for the enjoyment of it, whom we should not at 
first sight think likely to have opportunity or room for 
its exercise. 

In Boswell’s Life of Johnson, mention is made of a 
funeral sermon which had been preached for the wife or 
widow of some cheesemonger in Tooley street, or Ber- 
mondsey, in which, amongst other laudatory topics, it 
was recorded, to the honour of the decoased, that she 
was remarkable for her condescension to her inferiors. 
On which Dr. Johnson remarked, that there might be 
some little difficulty in ascertaining who her inferiors 
were. The doctor was more obtuse of perception than 
was the cheesemonger’s wife, who had no difficulty 
whatever in ascertaining the point. Condescension is 
a luxury, the enjoyment of which is happily not confined 
to any one gradation of society. 

Every goose is tall enough to stoop. There is no con- 
dition in which a man may not have some fear of degra- 
dation and down-letting of his dignity, or in which he 
may not show some gracious condescension to his infe- 
riors. And all the beauty of this arrangement is owing 
to what some people may think a defect, viz. the ande- 
finedness of dignity, and that ad libitum, which suffers 
so many to place themselves as they will or can, aided 
by the various points of comparison; so that, though 
there may be inferiority in some things, there may be 
superiority in others. us no individual is the lowest; 
for he that is low in some respects is high in others. 

When I was a little boy I was at a very great school— 
great, I mean, in point of numbers; and when we walked 
to church, our arrangement was not according to literary 
merit or proficiency, but according to height, so that we 
might thereby took more uniform in the public eye. 
There were also two other classifications; viz. the classi. 
fication according to penmanship, and the classification 
according to general literature or grammatical attain- 
ments. Thus there was a pleasant and amusing variety 
of rank; and we were sometimes as puzzled to set points 
of precedency and etiquette, as any little party in a 
country town; for it was seldom that height, writing, 


and grammar were in the same proportion : one was be- 
fore another in measuring; and another took precedence 
in writing, but wanted height; while a third might be 
an excellent grammar scholar, but neither a penman nor 
a colossus. So by these means we all of us had more or 
less the pleasure of looking down upon one another: and 
all of us could enjoy, if we wished it, the. pleasure of 
condescension. Dr. Juhnson was therefore manifestly 
wrong in doubting whether the wife of a cheesemonger 
in 'l'ooley street was capable of condescending, or whe- 
ther there were any persons who might properly be 
called her inferiors. 

It would be, indeed, a sad and cruel thing if a man 
should feel that all were condescending to him, and that 
he himself could be condescending to nobody, because 
nobody was inferior to him. To be the first in society, 
though attended with some inconveniences, is still rather 
an object of ambition; therefore the first may be safely 
defined, to be the last is too painful; and the herald’s 
offiee, in mercy to mankind, leaves that point to be set- 
tled by those whom it may concern; therefore it never 
is settled, and never can be settled, and so the pleasure 
of condescension may be enjoyed by all. 

The virtue of condescension is, indeed, so exceedingly 
amiable and interesting, that one cannot help wishing to 
imitate it; and wo naturally look out for our inferiors, 
in order to have the pleasure of gratifying them by our 
condescension, as much as we have been gratified by the 
condescension of our superiors. 

It is observable how very condescending and patronis- 
ing are the servants and dependents of the great. From 
observing the manners of their masters, mistresses, and 
patrons, they gain the same air and imbibe the same 
feelings. In order to manifest condescension, as we have 
said above, there should be, of necessity, a sense or appre- 
hension of greatness ; thus those domestics and depend. 
ents generally cultivate this feeling of greatness With 
much diligence and success. A greater or more con- 
descending mun than a great man’s porter you do not 
often meet withal; and many a king upon a throue 
grants an audience to, or receives homage from, a most 
devoted and most humble subject, with far less of the 
pomp of condescension, than a great man’s porter. gives 
audience to a man in a seedy coat. 

Yet, perhaps, after all, the completest condescension 
is that of a great boy at school toa little one. I know 
a man who, about thirty years ago, was first boy of our 
school ; and he has told me more than once, and | dare 
say that if we live to grow old he will tell me a hundred 
times more, that his sense of greatness at that time was 
so absurdly strong, that he could absolutely contain no 
more, and that he was nearly bursting with pride. Yet 
he was marvellously condescending ; ‘and I do verily be- 
lieve, that if his most gracious mujesty, William IV. of 
Great Britain and Ireland king, defender of the faith, 
&c. &c. should walk arm in arm with me in Pall Mall 
or St. James’s Park, I should not think more highly of 
the condescension than I did of the condescgnsion of the 
young gentleman above alluded to, 

We can never, perhaps, enjoy condescension so com- 
pletely as in early life, before we have thoroughly ascer- 
tained the meaning and full force of the word * great” — 
omne ignolum pro magnifico; and before we know what 
greatness is, we think it a marvellously magnificent 
thing. After all, the game of condescension, like all 
other games, requires two to play at it; but, unlike all 
other games, it is best played by those who understand 
it least ; for when it is thoroughly understood by both 
parties, it is rather too broad a farce, and cannot be 
carried on with a serious face. 

I very much admire the churchwarden’s wife who 
went to church, for the first time in her life, when her 
husband was churchwarden, and being somewhat late, 
the congregation was getting up from their knees at the 
time she entered, and she said, witWa sweetly conde. 
scending smile, “ Pray, keep your seats, ladies and gen: 
tlemen; I think no more of myself now than I did be. 
fore.” 

— 
For the Journal of Belles Lettres. 
SKETCHES IN BRAZIL. 
No. IV. 
BY AN OFFICER OF TIE U. 8. NAVY. 

Nature has been lavish of her choicest gifts to Brazil ; 
in proof of which we have only to look to the soil, the 
scenery, the mineral and vegetable productions. This 
favoured country possesses great rivers; an extensive 
sea-board bathed by a peaceful ocean; abundant forests 
of enduring timber; graceful trees and plants for orna- 








ment as well as use; some affording food, some, in their 
medicinal properties, new sources of comfort to afflicted 
humanity, and others dyes of unrivaled beauty and great 
value. The naturalist contemplates with delight the 
beauty and variety of her harmless insects, and the gor- 
geous plumage of her feathered race, but on beholding 
her boa constrictor and poisonous reptiles, he shrinks 
back in horror and disgust. She has a genial climate, 
varying in temperature with the degrees of' latitude 
which mark her limits, or, as mountain or valley may 
prevail on the face of the country, and she is free from 
those periodical diseases which, in similar parallels of 
north latitude, are sometimes so desolating. 

Ii is a region where science can never tire in the study 
of nature; where art finds ample employment, commerce 
a wide field for enterprise, and agriculture her highest 
reward. Here philosophy may indulge in contempla- 
tiuns on the destinies of man, and religion erect her 
temples amidst the richest charms of nature, while the 
heart, thus inspired with gratitude, swells in devotion, 
and spontaneously breaks forth in holy adoration of the 
great First Cause, “the Architect divine,” 

Nature no where frowns upon Brazil. Her,mountains 
are covered with verdure to their summits; her forests 
are in perennial leaf; and blossom, and bud, and fruit are 
common companions, even upon the same tree. Man 
alone is degraded, but he is capable of as high moral 
dignity here as in other countries; and with the motive 
which is now offering itself, he will rise to eminence. 

The Brazilians are not wanting in genius. ‘They have 
great respect for foreigners who are not Portnguese; 
and the government, in its political relations with other 
countries, is confiding and liberal, at least in appear- 
ance: and perhaps it may have a bias in favour of the 
United States, and of American governments generally, 
because the time is fast approaching, as they think, 
which will call for a distinct international policy for this 
continent, opposed to and in rivalry of that of Europe. 
They are vain of their country and its institutions, and 
proudly associate the great names and deeds which 
shine so brightly in the early history of Portugal with 
the high destinies which, in their dreams. of political 
greatness, they have marked out for Brazil. They are® 
ceremonious and punctilious; suspicious in disposition, 
but easily flattered; courteous, though dilatory in con- 
duct; selfish, but assuming frankness and generosity ; 
cunning, but easily overreached by a bold and confident 
demand of what is claimed as a right; timid, but pre- 
sumptuous; unsteady in purpose, and without any large 
or comprehensive views of political affairs. Religion is 
merely nominal! among the youth; the aged attend to its 
forms aad ceremonies. 

The population of the empire is estimated by the go- 
vernment at 5,200,000 souls. Hithertu it has been found 
impracticable to obtain a census; a long cherished sus- 
picion that the government is desirous of scrutinising 
their domestic concerns, causes the people to keep the 
number in their families a secret. Of the whole popu- 
lation, two thirds are supposed to be slaves; the propor- 
tion of Indians and mulattoes and free blacks to the white 
population is not estimated. The relative number of 
slaves varies in different provinces. In that of St. Paul, 
for example, they are supposed to constitute one third; 
in Las Minas and in Rio de Janeiro, two fifths; in Riv 
Grande do Sur and in Goiaz, little more than one fourth. 

No danger is apprehended from. the slave population ; 
because, being from different parts of Africa and belong. 
ing to hostile tribes, they retain much of their national 
antipathy to each other, and, in point of intelligence, 
are considered but little above the brute creation. They 
are kindly treated, and are attached to the families of 
their masters, rather from a elannish feeling or habit of 
mind, than from any sense of gratitude, a sentiment of 
which they seem to be destitute. They are baptised by 
their owners as soon as purchased, and generally, in the 
cities, go regularly to mass and confession. They never 
become entirely civilised; even those who obtain their 
freedom in reward of faithful services, are less intelli- 
gent than their descendants born in Brazil. 
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Importation of Slaves from the coast of Africa into Brasil, 


Year. Into Rio de Janeiro. Into Bahia. 
1828, 41,913 8,860 
1829, 40,015 12,808 

' 1830, half year, 29,777 8,588 


Since 1830 the contraband importation amounts, annu- 
ally, by estimate, from seven to ten thoasand. Of the 
whole number imported, one third perish; two thirds 
only serving for actual labour. 

The free blacks are much more severe as masters than 
the whites. Men slaves are put to the craft or trade 
pursued by their masters, and perform the greater part 
of the mechanical labour of the country; while the fe- 
males learn the duties of house-servants, mantua-makers, 
&c. In Rio de Janeiro, many families depend exclu- 
sively for daily support upon the labour of their slaves ; 
and for the finery displayed at balls and on other oc. 
casions, the ladies are indebted to the manual labour 
of their female slaves. The slave population increases 
slowly. The blacks are admitted into the church as 
priests, and as officers int6 the army, in which, under 
former administrations, they could attain to the rank of 
major; even some of the deputies would not be franked 
as white men in the United States. f 

Population of Brazil, estimated by the number of 
houses, as furnished by the returns of the electiun of 
deputies in 1833 to the national legislature, estimating 
each habitation to contain five free people, and the slaves 
as being two fifihs of the whole population—free people 
3,130,000; slaves 2,086,666; total 5,216,666. 

The people take little interest in the politics of the 
empire. They are of a temper so mild, of habits so 
averse to mental exertion, and so little caleulated by edu- 
cation or practice tu extend their views beyond local in- 
terests or personal affairs, that it would be difficult to 
excite in them a deep feeling of concern in political 
matters. They have not yet shaken off that state of 
mental apathy and political degradation into which the 
mother country had placed them, by pursuing the com- 
mon policy of European governments towards their colo- 
nies, before the voice of liberty broke in «pon them, 
which was at first listened to with apprehension, and its 
meaning was but imperfectly understood. With the 
exception of those in the large sea-port towns, they have 
not .yet more than begun to feel the invigorating sense 
of individual right and political freedom. The advan- 
tage of free and frequent interchange of sentiments and 
a comparison of views is not afforded them, because the 
population is spread over a wide extent of. country, 
where communication is difficult, and social intercourse 
is embarrassed and restrained from the influence of old 
habits and customs. Hence we may infer that a long 
time will elapse before there will be any violent political 
struggles amongst them, except of a local nature ; parti- 
cularly as they are prospering in their individual affairs, 
and therefore contented with “the goods the gods pro- 
vide them,” without being ambitious to grasp at more 
remote and speculative advantages. 

In this state of society we may find the cause of so 
little derangement of the affairs of the country under 
the bad administrations of John VI. and Pedro I., during 
which there was a continuous and rapid decline of the na- 
tional progperity, which led, by perceptible steps, to the 
abdication of the latter, or to some great public catastro- 
phe. To the same cause we must refer the fact, that the 
country has been kept from absolute anarchy, guided as 
it was by an awkward political machine, constructed of 
the mixed materials of the feudal. age and of more re. 
fined modern times, badly put together, and moving and 
sustained more by habit than skill or judgment. 

From an absence of moral and physical power, the 
government has been able to oppose its political enemies 
by no other means than those suggested by the parties 
themselves, who were at the same moment discentent- 
ed with the general administration of affairs, and jealous 
of each other. This state of parties has prevented con- 
fusion from spreading over the ewuntry, at times when, 
in particular provinces, the discontented and disaffected 
have asserted pretensions dangerous in principle, and 


threatening a subyersion of the established order of, 
things. No smal] number of those who figured in office 
and who derived importance from having been employed 
under former governments, remained in the country 
after the departure of Dom Pedro I. They returned to 
the walks of private Jife, bearing in their minds the feel- 
ings of wounded pride and disappointed ambition ; and 
on all occasions readily countenaneed all such as were 
dissatisfied with their condition, (no matter whether from 
political or other motives,) and who were, therefore, 
willing to disturb the even current of events, for the pur- 
pose of gratifying vindictive passion, repair broken for- 
tunes, or Varnish smirched reputation. These sought 
every uccasion to array their bands against the power 
of the state, wielded, as they deemed it to be, under 
banners of republican hue, by plebeian usurpers of royal 
prerogative. Causes of dissatisfaction have never been 
wanting, and still abound. The government has been 
distinguished by an almost total disregard of the best 
interests of the people; by an entire want of justice in 
the administration of the laws; by an absolute deport- 
ment of those in office towards the people at large; by 
the neglect of petitions for protection from abuses, and 
injurious and onerous regulations, and these features are 
still prominent in its character. Nevertheless, there is 
a tendency to improvement occasionally manifested, both 
by the guvernment and the people. Public opinion, ex- 
pressed through the medium of the press, has for some 
time exercised a salutary influence ; and we may reason. 
ably suppose it will continue to acquire strength, and 
in time exercise as powerful control over affairs in this 
country as in other states. Books of all kinds may 
be printed or imported, and when of foreign origin, are 
not subject to censorship. 

The present government was formed and is sustained 
by a party in Rio de Janeiro, and the political concerns 
of the empire are managed by a few leuding members 
of this party. ‘Taking into consideration the state of the 
country, and the character of its inhabitants, it will not 
be difficult to comprehend how simple a matter it is for 
those in power, aided by a few influential men in the 
provinces, to manage the whole political machinery of 
the empire, and direct things to such an issue as they 
may desire. 

The reform of the constitution in the chamber of de- 
puties was long under discussion after it had been 
reported by a committee of that body; and finally passed 
with a decision of the chamber, which excluded the se. 
nate and regents from any control or vote on the ques. 
tion. They thus assumed the sole right of legislative 
action on this momentous subject, regardless of the 
other branches of the government, to which the then 
existing constitution gave attributes and rights equal to 
to those exercised by the chamber. The subject was 
brought before the people, with a view to party arrange- 
ments, and new elections were ordered, but, owing to 
some change of circumstances, the regents were un- 
willing to accede to the measure after it had passed the 
legislative forms in the chamber of depaties, and, refus- 
ing all terms of compromise, stubbornly withheld their 
approval from the proposed law when it was presented 
tothem. Fora time the tranquillity, if not the desti- 
nies, of the country trembled in suspense, They were 
at last brought over, or, as it is believed, bought uver by 
pecuniary considerations. The senate also attempted to 
thwart the measure, in order to sustain their dignity. 
The law was not in accordance with the views either of 
the people generally, or of the national guards, who 
would have supported the regents in opposition. But 
all obstacles to the passage of this important measure 
were surmounted by the influence and management of 
the leading men alluded to, who united to themselves 
individuals of opposite parties, and even those who ma- 
nifested rancour and enmity towards each other. This 
band or clique had the tact of calming the passions ex- 
cited by party strife, and which usually absorb all other 
considerations, and thus placed themeelves above execu- 
tive power, constitutional restraint, and the influence of 





a senatorial aristocracy, the members of which hold rank 





for life, in opposition both to private and public consi- 
derations of deep interest. The change or reform thus 
effected, places at the head of the government one regent, 
eligible for four years by the electors of the members of 
the provincial legislatures; previously, the administra- 
tion of the government was directed by three regents, 
holding office for life. 

It is easy to perceive in this reform, wearing, as it 
does, something of a republican character, an event or 
step, forming one of a filiated chain, of which the French 
revolution, the independence of the United States, the 
three memorable days of July in France, and the reform 
in England, are others: a step of that spirit which every 
where is advancing, and opposing, and resisting the 
exercise of imperative power; a spirit that causes the 
many to oppose the few, and wrest from them the privi- 
leges which aristocracies have exercised for themselver. 
The declaration that all men are born free, and naturally 
possessed of equal rights, has gone forth; and the spirit 
of this declaration is abroad and will make itself felt ; 
and, though ages may previously elapse, the period will 
arrive when it will be universally acknowledged throug h- 
out the world. «The spirit of philosophy, as exercised in 
the present century, is in favour of it; and the rapid 
diffusion of knowledge every where is contributing daily 
to the advancement of this great principle. Tho halcyon 
days of autocrats and kings, with their hereditary suc- 
cessions, are passing away. The oatward form of mo- 
narchies may continue, but the spirit and principle on 
which they move must perish. It is now the happiness, 
convenience, and well-being of the mass which are to 
engage the attention and the exertions of men}; their 
labours will be no longer directed to the support of po- 
litical aristocracies, which must fall to that level which 
is pointed out by the principle of equal rights. Birth 
will cease to give exclusive privileges; and mind, and 
merit, and knowledge, will become the only patents of 
nobility in the world at large. And this will first take 
place in those communities where intelligence is of the 
highest order, and most general amongst the people. 

But to return to Brazil; the march of affairs by this 
change has not been disturbed ; every thing goes on as 
before ; but there are’ causes of dissatisfaction which 
may mar this quiet condition of things. Amongst these 
is the deranged state of the currency, which has for a 
long time claimed public attentiony Since the great 
political measure has been effected, it is probable the 
question will be taken up in better feeling than hereto- 
fore. The proper adjustment of this matter is highly 
important to the peace and prosperity of the country ; 
and its importance is augmented since the recent adop- 
tion of the federal system. The provinces have now 
local legislatures to regulate provincial concerns, inde- 
pendently of the general government. It is to be appre. 
hended that these legislatures may assume the office of 
applying a remedy to the evil, which might lead to dif_i- 
culties not easily removed hereafter, should it not be 
corrected by the national legislature. 

National Debt of Brazil. 


Foreign debt, including the Portu- 
guese loan, payable by Brazil, 





milreis 36,000,000 





Internal funded debt, 18,000,000 
Floating debt, liquidated, 1,000,000 
unliquidated, 3,000,000 

Government responsibity for currency, 42,000,000 
100,000,000 

or about $80,000,000 


The revenue is derived from a commercial tariff, and 
from tithes on produce, and on rents of city property, 
and on the sale of property—the tithe on produce being 
paid by the exporting merchant, who regulates his prices 
accordingly; the producer is not so sensible of the tax 
as he would be were he to pay it to the government from 
his own pocket. Yet, with the enormous tax of twenty 
per cent. upon property, in addition to the commercial 
duties, which are low, the revenue is unequal to the cur- 
rent expenditure. To increase the tariff, or decrease the 
salaries of the officers, is the remedy proposed ; but to 
meddle with the tariff may cripple the trade of the 
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country, and lead to a system of smuggling, for which 
at present thero is no inducement. 

The judiciary in Brazil is worthy of notice. Ther: 
are two high tribunals of justice wherein suits are de- 
cided by a majority of judges. These are termed the 
courts of “ relagao,” and are constituted of eight judges 
each. One holds its sessions at Rio de Janeiro, and the 
other at Bahia. Besides these, there is a supreme court, 
constituted of twelve judges; this court is also held at 
Bahia. 

Cases are first presented to judges appointed to decide 
those of a particular class, and the parties have a right 
to appeal, first to the relagao, and afterwards to the 
supreme court; or by petition to the relagao at Bahia, 
or from that place to the relagao at Rio before they be 
carried to the supreme court, the decision of which is 
final. 

There are special courts for civil cases, for criminal 
and for orphans’ cases, in all of which there is great cor- 
ruption. No class of people are more unpopular than the 
judges. Justice to be obtained must be suborned. It is 
next to impossible to recover a debt by law, if the debtor 
have money or patronage and refuse to pay. It is even 
difficult to obtain payment of a note of hand by law, and 
years are generally taken to accomplish it. Perhaps the 
most flagrant injustice occurs in the orphans’ court. 

There is a curious judicial appointment in the person 
of a single judge, who is termed “ the judge of findings 
and losings.” With him any thing whatever found in 
the streets must be deposited by the finder. Before he 
can recover his property, the loser must bring three wit- 
nesses ‘to swear they saw him lose it, and. three others 
to swear they saw the finder pick it up; otherwise it 
remains in deposit, and the judge may keep a record or 
not. 

A few years since, a gentleman found in the street 
a bank note of four hundred milreis, which the owner 
claimed, and after satisfactorily proving his right to it, 
received the identical note. The “ judge of findings anvi 
losings” heard of the circumstance, and sent for the 
finder, who very unsuspectingly related the case. The 

judge praised his honourable conduct, and was remark- 
ably polite. The next day, however, he issued an order 
for the deposit of the money found, which being disre- 
garded, the finder, who was a respectable foreign mer- 
chant, was arrestedgin the street and sent to prison, to 
be confined with common criminals. He became the 
guest of the jailer, who furnished private apartments for 
those who could pay for them, and thus avoided com- 
panionship with the degraded wretches there confined. 
Before he could regain his liberty he was forced to pay 
the amount found, a forfeiture of an equal sum, besides 
the jailer’s fees, &c. 

In each district there are justices of the peace, four of 
of whom are elected annually for four years ; in case of 
sickness or other circumstance preventing their attend- 
ance, they relieve each other. They are elected by. the 
people, and their judgment is final in all cases involving 
a sum not exceeding sixteen milreis. In other cases of 
civil process they act as mediators, to compromise or 
reconcile differences. Besides, it is their duty to pre- 
serve the peace, and in case of riot they may call in the 
aid of the military, who act in such case under their 
guidance and direction. There is no civil police, nor 
imprisonment for debt. There is trial by jury, which 
was at first limited to political offences and the violation 
of the liberty of the press, but now is extended to crimi- 
nal cases, and occasionally to civil suits. 

Sixty persons constitute a jury, of which number forty- 
eight are necessary to try cases. A judge of laws (Juiz 
de Direito) sits with them in court, and applies the laws 
to the cases upon which the jury has decided. The 
“ promotor publico”—attorney general—is the accuser ia 
all criminal suits. Criminals have right of counsel, 
Jurymen serve for one year, and are chosen in the fol- 
lowing manner :—in each district the “ vigario”—pastor 
of the parish—the justice of the peace of the district, 
and a member of the niunicipality, select from a list of 
male parishioners those whom they deem qualified for 


urymen. Their names are submitted to the munici- 
pality, who, assisted by the vigario and justice of the 
peace, purge the list of such as they consider improper. 
It is then officially communicated to the justices of the 
peace, and posted in their offices and on the parish 
churches for public inspection. 

Suffrage is limited to persons who have from labour, 
craft, trade, or property, an income of at least two hun- 
dred milreis, The vigario of the parish sits with the 
judges at the elections, to decide upon the qualifications 
of voters. Friars and members of religious fraternities 
are not entitled to vote. The blacks are not excluded 
from the civil rights of white men. 

The standing army of Brazil is so small as scarcely to 
merit the name. There is a military staff, however, 
supported on a large scale, and a corps of military police. 
A national guard is organised by law, in which all males 
from the age of eighteen to forty-five are enrolled. They 
are equipped at their own cost, the nation furnishing 
them only with arms and ammunition. Detachments of 
this guard are daily on duty at the palace and public 
offices. 

The navy is not effective, and from want of native 
seamen, to create whom she has no mercantile marine, 
there is no prospect of improvement. 


soil for men of hardy adventure and daring enterprise ; 
and it is not unjust to Brazil to say, she cannot become 
an important naval power, notwithstanding her exten- 
sive coast, fine harbours, and abundant forests. Moral 
laws seem to oppose her ambition in this field of national 
glory. Yet this country is destined to figure honourably 
and gloriously in the history of nations. In point of 
morals and intelligence, the people are far in advance of 
the government, and the spirit of improvement is abrvad 
amongst them. They have an old political fabric to pull 
down, and a new one to erect, which shall be suited to 
their cundition. They are slow to act, but patient under 
oppression. They have passed through a long night of 
despotism. The sun of liberty is just rising upon them, 
and though his rays be yet feeble, they are dispelling 
the mists of superstition and of ignorance, which have 
so long concealed from them their own degraded condi- 
tion. Their political sentinels, already enlightened and 
alive to their duty, are every where enflaming the bea- 
cons of suciety, and arousing its moral strength; the 
whole people are awakening, the broad day is at hand 
when all will contend ,for their rights. Since the de. 
parture of John VI. much has been done. Agriculture 
is extended, the slave trade is prohibited, the army is 
disbanded, schools have been established, women are be- 
ing educated—and all women are patriots; it is to them 
and to their influence in society that nations are indebt- 
ed for great men, 

August, 1837. The taste for literature is increasing ; 
the number of book-stores has been augmented in the 
past two years, and show-bills announcing new works 
meet the eye at every turn. Efforts are making in all 
parts of the country to afford means and opportunities of 
education, and to diffuse useful knowledge. But many 
years must elapse before the population at large will 
acquire the intelligence which will raise them to a con- 
dition fitted to be under a fiee government. 

It is thought that an attempt will be made to abbrevi- 
ate the young king’s period of minorship, and bring him 
to the head of affairs at the early age of fourteen. He is 
represented to be intelligent and attentive to his studies. 
Feijoo, the regent, has lost his popularity to a consider- 
able extent, and it is supposed by those who watch closely 
the march of affairs in this country, that this is the rea- 
son for desiring the early coronation of Dom Pedro II. 


a 


Sketches in Brazil.—The last chapter of our friend’s 
Sketches in Brazil with which he has favoured us ap- 
pears to-day. The reader will wish the author had more 
leisure to continue what he has so well begun. 

Hervé’s Greece and Turkey is continued to-day, and 





We may not look to genial climates and luxuriant} | 
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